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Midmonthly Membership Campaign 


With organization virtually complete except in a few states, Roy Sorenson and his campaign com- 
mittee have high hopes that June will see The Midmonthlys campaign for 2,000 new associate members 
well on the way toward the financial goal that will mean added editorial. resources and a better job of so- 
cial work interpretation for the lay and professional constituency of all welfare, health, and recreation serv- 
ices. Substantial reinforcement of these hopes came from a representative group of state chairmen in at- 
tendance at the National Conference in Cleveland, who met with members of the Editorial Advisory Com- 
mittee, discussed The Midmonthly’s needs and opportunities, exchanged experience, and pledged them- 
selves to full steam ahead in the immediately ensuing weeks. 


As this issue goes to press nearly three thousand dollars, representing approximately 250 new members, 
has been reported from twenty-one states. Five chairmen have reached or passed the halfway mark to their 
assigned quotas: Horace Hughes, New York City—$775; Bess Adams, Alabama—$150; Lillian McDer- 
mott, Arkansas—$45; Judge Walter S. Criswell, Florida—$180; A. A. Heckman, Minnesota—$380. Steady 
progress toward their goals is shown by: C. C. Stillman, Ohio; Harry M. Carey, Massachusetts; Walter L. 
Stone, Tennessee; Helen M. Alvord, Connecticut; Rabbi Emil Leipziger, New Orleans; and many others. 


The broad constituency of social work—laymen, professionals and agencies—and the potential power of 
The Midmonthly’s audience is well reflected in this new group of Survey Associates’ supporters, recruited 
from every corner of the country, through the growing strength of our campaign organization. 


State Organization 


The following state and local appointments are in addition to 
those already reported in earlier issues of Survey Midmonthly 


irginia—Leslie C. Foster, Virginia Tuber- 
culosis Association, Richmond, state 
chairman 
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HERE could scarcely have been a 
social worker among the more than 
0 gathered at Cleveland in May 
se job did not demand acute aware- 
| of the war and who did not hope to 
some light and leading on how best to 
lider it. Session after session was de- 
‘d to discussions of present wartime 
blems. Yet, there was a certain valid- 
tin the observation of one participant: 
eu might almost think the war were 
=) 

vor the eyes of the conferees were 
ned definitely toward the future. 
‘ce may break out, they seemed to feel, 
ore they would be ready to meet the 
cial problems this would bring; and 
y were almost feverishly attempting to 
icipate what these would be. More- 
r their talk, both formal and informal, 
wed widespread concern that when 


ce comes it shall actually be peace and © 


just a breathing spell. 

hrough it all, social workers no less 
1 laymen seemed to be preoccupied 
h social issues and action more than 
h the intricacies of professional skills 
techniques. 

Vhat can be done to insure full em- 
ment after the war? 


Vhat programs are needed to insure 


ecent standard of health and subsis- 
e for everyone? ; 
Vhat problems will be posed by migra- 
s, both here and abroad? 
low can persons of different racial 
cultural backgrounds learn to live 


KATHRYN CLOSE 


What part can we play in the rehabili- 
tation of the wartorn countries? 

These were some of the burning queries 
that were persistently present, and there 
were innumerable corollaries to them: 
how to integrate returned servicemen to 
civilian life;: how rehabilitate the dis- 
abled; not only how to combat juvenile 
delinquency but how to elicit construc- 
tive attitudes from a new generation; 
how to conserve the spread of services and 
gains in cooperation made during the war 
years. 

One of these gains was much in evi- 
dence. Union participation in community 
activites was on every tongue. Labor was 
represented on the program of a general 
session, of all the sections, and of many 
of the associate groups. This representa- 
tion included some of the country’s largest 
unions as well as the Labor League for 
Human Rights, AFL, and the National 
CIO War Relief Committee. The labor 
leaders spoke on large social questions 
and on labor’s growing support of pri- 
vately financed services and its part in 
community and agency planning. They 


not only spoke, they listened—attending 


sessions on a variety of subjects. In fact 
several labor men at the conference seem 
to have come solely as official or unofficial 
observers. Their interest in what social 
work has to offer was clear and unmis- 
takable. 

Throughout the week (May 21-27), 
the accent at the conference was strong 
on what can we do? There seemed to be 
mounting dissatisfaction with the limited 
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A Share in Shaping the Future 


Some highlights of the Seventy-first Annual Meeting of the 
National Conference of Social Work held in Cleveland last month. 


channels available to social workers for 
making full use of the force of opinion 
that crystallized among them on the 
emergent issues of the day. 


Preserving Wartime Gains 


Elizabeth Wisner, conference president 
and dean of the Tulane School of Social 
Work, New Orleans, opened the sessions 
Sunday night with a call on social work- 
ers to recognize their responsibility for 
promoting action to prevent such back- 
sliding as occurred after World War I. 
That she characterized as a period of 
“political reaction and fear of any type 
of social experimentation,’ and reminded 
social workers that they themselves had 
shoved social reform out of the spotlight 
of concern in their enthusiasm for the 
findings of psychiatry and psychoanalysis. 
which had resulted in overemphasis on 
personal inadequacies. She decried the 
failure of officials both on an international 
and a domestic level to take advantage of 
the advances made during the war, and 
she saw in this failure the seeds of World 
War II. \ 

Miss Wisner’s theme was war and the 
social services. She pointed to advances 
in techniques and coordination made in 
this war that can be put to social advan- 
tage later. Largely because of the social 
legislation which grew out of the de- 
pression of the Thirties, we entered the 
war period “with greater resources than 
were available to us in 1917,” ard this in 
spite of the fact that our social security 
programs have been hampered from the 


by the lack or recnnicaily 
trained personnel. The existence of fed- 
eral programs has “stimulated the en- 
ergies and social inventiveness of people 
in our states,’ and has proven that volun- 
tary effort is not adversely affected by 
the growth in public administration. 
These gains that have been made in the 
extension of needed services must not be 
lost in a period of postwar reaction. 
‘The same emphasis on preserving our 
wartime gains was applied to the broad 
area of national and international affairs 
by Max Lerner of the editorial staff of 
PM, on Monday night. Speaking on the 
subject, ““A Nation Worthy of Heroes,” 
Mr. Lerner maintained that we must or- 
ganize all our resources to make Amer- 
ica fit for the 10,000,000 fighters who 
will return after the war. War has 
taught us how to master the machine, he 
said—a lesson we must not forget. If 
labor, management, and government can 
work together for destruction, then surely 
they can work together for a constructive 
society. If economic chaos and widespread 
unemployment are to be avoided, we must 
stick to the techniques and controls which 
enabled our wartime economy to out- 
produce the world. These he listed as: 


beginning 


1. A genuine partnership between 
labor and management in which govern- 
ment has a voice. 

2. The opening up of new foreign 
markets throughout the world, particu- 
larly in Russia, China, and India. 

3. ‘The creation of home markets for 
our products, by putting on a great pub- 
lic works’ program with the people’s 
money and the people’s taxes. 


The returning soldiers, predicted Mr. 
Lerner, will want three things: an 
America in which the machines are not 
idle and their own skills are not unused; 
a world without war; the continuance of 
their belief in something bigger than 
themselves. 

Whether or not they will get these de- 
pends on our achievement of three “im- 
peratives’’: full production at home; par- 
ticipation in a world order abroad; a 
democratic humanism among people. 
“The ideas and techniques are there,” 
he said—freedom, democracy, man’s de- 
cency to man. “What we require is the 
will to transform ideas and techniques 
into reality.” 


Toward Full Employment 


Suggestions on just how full employ- 
ment might be achieved were offered to 
the social action section by Alvin H. Han- 


sen of Harvard University in a paper 


which turned out to be one of the most 


talked of at the conference. Mr. Hansen 


maintained that unless this country de- 


velops a wide public-investment program, 
_a serious poeryat depression, after a few 
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years of boom, will be unavoidable. Just 
how serious this might be he indicated 
by pointing out that our productivity has 
increased to such an extent that should 
demand for production fall again even to 
the level of 1929—the peak prewar boom 
year—we would have from 18,000,000 to 
20,000,000 unemployed. 

The most promising field for govern- 
ment enterprise as a means of offsetting 
this danger, he maintained, is in the area 
of urban redevelopment based on slum 
clearance and rehousing. The govern- 
ment must also direct its tax policy to- 
ward the stabilization of the nation’s 
economy, increasing taxes to check boom 
tendencies and encouraging capital out- 
lay in beginning periods of depressions. 

A gloomier aspect of postwar employ- 
ment was presented by Ewan Clague of 
the Bureau of Employment Security, So- 
cial Security Board. Mr. Clague spoke 
before a session of the committee on prob- 
lems of youth. He predicted that many 
of the emergency war workers who have 
enlarged the labor market will want to 


When Peace Comes 
ELIZABETH WISNER 


It is clearer to us now than it was in 1918 
that our health and welfare services are 
inextricably bound up with the kind of 
political and economic order which lies 
ahead, and this means that they have 
become. of greater significance to our 
democratic way of life than were the old 
charities and philanthropies. 

We know that the period of history 
which comprises the great depression and 
the Second World War cannot be ignored 
and the clock turned back. 

The mobilization of some eleven millions 
of families, the employment of millions of 
men and women in our war industries, the 
increase in the national income to astro- 
nomical estimates, the war casualties, the 
sick and the wounded—these things are 
happening and they cannot be treated by 


our political leaders as though they had 
not happened. 

Nor can we safely make use of psycho- 
logical warfare and, in doing so, raise 
the hopes of deprived persons in~ this 


country through war slogans without 
serious consequences, if fear and frustra- 
tion are to govern our national policy 
when the peace comes. 

We cannot, either as individuals or as 
a group, shape in its entirety that peace 
for which we long. We can, however, 
contribute our small share to the shaping 
of that peace. 


This conference has always peeked ar 


the importance of the conservation of 
human life—not its destruction. This con- 
ference will continue to do just this, for 
we know that when “all men’s good” 
becomes “each man’s rule” then, and then 
only, will peace “lie like a shaft of light 
- across the land.” 


stay at work even after military dem«¢ 
zation. This will tend to push out ye 
people whose training is in special 
skills demanded in wartime but us 
in a peacetime economy. To prepare 
this eventuality he recommended a 
gram to provide young people 
“ample opportunity to receive pos' 
training and education, to obtain s 
security during a transition period, 
to secure community assistance in the 
adjustment of their lives.” 

The trends of present postwar plan 
on the state level were described for 
section on public welfare administrz 
by Harry O. Page of the Maine 
partment of Health and Welfare, 
based his observations on material g 
ered from seven states. He found 
state plans are unanimous in having 
stimulation of employment as their 
mary objective, and are looking to pv 
works to provide at least part of 
stimulus. They are divided in their re 
nition of the importance of service: 
prevent and meet future social br 
down. Some are devising programs 
the extension of health, welfare, and 
reation services, as well as for the | 
struction of housing projects. But “st 
ingly absent from the membership of r 
of the legally constituted postwar c 
missions is a representative of public 1 
fare.” 


Wage Earners and Consumers 


Corollaries to full employment in 
attainment of postwar economic wv 
being are the maintenance of adeq 
minimum wages and protection aga 
inflation. ‘These points were recogni 
by several conferees, among them L. \ 
calfe Walling of the Wage and H 
Division of the U. S. Department 
Labor, who, in a meeting sponsored 
the National Consumers League, war 
against “‘side-door” attacks on our pre 
minimum wage act. “These, he m 
tained, are being made through s 
legislatures which are reducing the t 
period in which workers may sue to 
lect wages. Social workers must not « 
guard against such attacks, but must 
foster state legislation to extend minin 
wage protection to workers not reac 
by the federal act. 

Though labor represents the lar 
single block of consumers, it has « 
recently begun to recognize its 
sponsibility to function as such, acct 
ing to John Adelman of the Tea 
Workers’ Union, who spoke at a m 
ing of the social action section. Desc 
ing the attempts of the Labor Policy C 
mittee in the Office of Price Adminis 
tion to uphold quality standards 
strengthen price control, he said that e 
the older unions which “tradition 
have thought in terms of the worker ; 
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icer . ... are now thinking in con- 
r terms.” Don D. Humphrey of the 
. raised the question of what might 
yen after the war if governmental 
ceilings are removed. To avoid a 
wuctive postwar inflation, he main- 
d, the government must retain suf- 
t control to guarantee stability. 
speaking of the consumer and the 
er at another meeting of the same 
gon, Oliver A. Peterson, also of the 
a, Maintained that a change in point 
ew was in order: 

éarmers, coal miners, factory em- 
ss, white collar workers, store pro- 
ors, bank officials and who not—all 
to overlook the fact that they not 
; are producers but also are consum- 
They are often much more con- 
ed with the size of their incomes than 
what they can buy with these in- 


” 


t a meeting of the community or- 
zation section, Caroline F. Ware of 
vard University urged the organiza- 

in every community of a clearing 
e for consumer information. 


Social Security 


either talk of full employment nor 
omic planning blinded the social 
<ers at Cleveland to the importance 
measures for protection against per- 
| incapacity or misfortune. The ex- 
aon and liberalization of social security 
Krams were among the first interests 
nose who were in full hue and cry for 
al action. 
1 a paper read by Robert O. Good- 
of Cleveland before the section on 
ilic welfare administration, James E. 
rray, U. S. Senator from Montana, 
ed the nationalization of all the insur- 
> programs as well as the assistance 
zrams, and their extension to those 
now covered by the Social Security 
Nationalization of employment insur- 
ance and of the employment services 
varticularly necessary, he said, “to as- 


2 an orderly demobilization from war- — 


e to peacetime conditions.” Pleading 
the inclusion of health insurance, he 
lined the medical care provisions of 
pending Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill 
which he is co-sponsor. 

\ critical analysis of the Wagner- 
irray-Dingell bill was presented at a 
ting of the social action section, where 
orge F. Addes of the United Automo- 
, Aircraft, Agricultural Implement 
tkers of America, gave organized 
’s reasons for backing the bill; and 
William A. Sommerfield of the 
land Academy of Medicine gave 
of organized medicine for opposing 


am 


ging the importance of a national 
rogram, Michael M. Davis of the 


Committee on Research in Medical Eco- 
nomics recommended that the bill be 
amended to insure decentralization of ad- 
ministration under federal standards. He 
charged the’ American Medical Associa- 
tion and its satellite organizations with 
deliberate attempts to confuse the issues 
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Max Lerner, who drew the biggest crowd 


in their fight against it and all other pro- 
posals for adequate health insurance. 

Improvement of the Social Security Act 
in its protection of the blind was urged 
by Robert E. Irwin, executive director 
of the American Foundation for the 
Blind, in a meeting sponsored by the foun- 
dation. 

Mr. Irwin asked for an insurance pro- 


vision, in addition to blind assistance, 
which would provide annuities for the 
peculiar needs of the blind—guide service, 
reading service, and special equipment. 


Postwar Migration 


“Tt is likely that the problems of re- 
location and readjustment in the postwar 
period will be even more serious than 
during the war,” said Katharine F. Len- 
root, chief of the Children’s Bureau, U. 
S. Department of Labor, at a meeting of 
the Child Welfare League of America, in 
telling of the needs of children in war 
expanded communities. In this predic- 
tion she expressed a concern felt by many 
a social worker at the conference—a con- 
cern manifested by the lively hotel lobby 
and dinner table discussions of the vari- 
ous meetings on migration. 

Much of the discussion at the sessions 
of the special committee on migration re- 
volved around the need for making provi- 
sion now for what might otherwise be a 
chaotic movement of people caused by the 
the demobilization of war workers. Both 
George H. Bender, congressman from 
Ohio, and Robert K. Lamb of the United 
Steel Workers of America, urged the re- 
creation of a congressional committee on 
migration. Mr. Lamb, who had served 
as executive secretary of the Tolan com- 
mittee, maintained that most migration 
is healthy—“We could not have waged 
war without it.” Free movement is a 
necessary part of our economy, he said, 
and for this reason unemployment com- 
pensation should be nationalized. 

Jane Hoey of the Bureau of Public As- 
sistance, Social Security Board, vividly 
described some of the problems that war- 
time migration has brought to individuals, 
and asked: 

“How can we preserve the civil rights 
of the migrants, of those who pulled up 
stakes because we promised them high re- 


Making Our Nation Fit for Heroes 


MAX LERNER 


There can be no question at all abéut the 
resources which we have for this task. The 
problem is not to get the resources either 
in materials or in men; the problem is to 
organize them, The problem is to organize 
them with wisdom and clarity and science 
and courage. The problem .. . is to mas- 
ter the machine... . 

If anyone thinks that I have been too 


much emphasizing the material factors in— 


our future . .. I say that only a people 
which has enough for all can think of 
other things than money and materialism. 
Only a people that has found greatness 
in other things than in money, in serving 
the nation ahd the community in a sense 
of collectivity, only such a people will be 
able to survive in the long run... . : 

The social worker must no longer see 


i 


/ 


himself or herself as a patcher-up of 
unconsidered trifles, of a bearer of healing 
and consolation in a vale of tears, He 
must move from the realm of the pathetic 
to the realm of the heroic, from being a 
repairman to being a constructor .. . It 
continues to mean hard work and painful, 
day-to-day work, but it means no longer 
meekly accepting the framework and the 
hand-outs that are given to us by the less 
intelligent part of the community. It 
means asserting boldly and _ without 
apology that the needs of the community 
are such and such.... 

If you do that, you will be helping to 
build an America fit for heroes to return 
to and to live in and thus, in the process, 
you will find your own measure of the 
heroic, 


wards and moved to the areas of labor 
shortage, of those we moved for military 
reasons, and of all the others who moved 
for purely personal reasons?” 

The public welfare agency, Miss Hoey 
said, “has a task to fulfill in the search 
for answers, because it meets migrants 
before they start, when they leave, en 
route, upon arrival, when they succeed 
or fail, and when they come home.” 

Marietta Stevenson of the University 
of Illinois, and Philip E. Ryan of the 
American Red Cross both urged the re- 
moval of state and local settlement and 
residence laws for eligibility to assistance 
programs. ‘The former declared that it 
would be unfair for communities that 
have benefited from the economic con- 
tribution of war migrants to turn their 
backs on them when demobilization 
comes. Moreover, she pointed out, studies 
made by the Council of State Govern- 
ments have proved that people do not mi- 
grate for the sake of relief. 

Mr. Ryan maintained that the prob- 
lem could not be solved by the establish- 
ment of uniform settlement laws—‘Un- 
der present day conditions settlement 
laws are an evil. An evil is no less an 
evil because it is uniform.” 

The call to abolish settlement laws ex- 
tended into the section on public welfare 
administration. There a paper prepared 
by Glen Leet of the Rhode Island De- 
partment of Social Welfare which de- 
scribed Rhode Island’s pioneering in this 
direction was read by John A. Hamilton, 
Cranston’s elected director of public wel- 
fare, who cannot say enough in favor of 
his state’s action. 

Myron Falk of Baton Rouge, La., 
maintained that settlement laws are ob- 
solete. They create injustices and indi- 
vidual hardship, they are costly to ad- 
minister, they are negative restrictive 
measures. If they were abolished, assis- 
tance decisions would be based on “the 
best social plans for the individual rather 
than on the legal factors involved.” 


Housing 

Current congressional threats against 
the whole public housing program re- 
ceived inadequate attention at the confer- 
-ence. There were sessions on housing be- 
fore the casework and groupwork sec- 
tions, but these were devoted to methods 

of carrying on tenant services. 


Dorothy Black of Washington, D. C.., 


described a private agency’s experiment in 


offering three casework services to the 
residents of a housing project: referral, 
_ direct service, consultation. Dorothy 
Kline of the Federal Public Housing Au- 
thority told of the difficulty of organiz- 
‘ing recreation services for tenants of a 
war housing project who work in shifts 
that change monthly. An experiment in 


which recreation leadership is being pro- 


, 
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vided to three permanent housing projects 
by a privately financed community house 
was described by John McDowell of 
Pittsburgh. The private agency has taken 
responsibility for scheduling the use of 
rooms; recruiting and supervising group 
leaders; providing consultation service to 
adults. 
Problems of Youth 


That the widespread interest in ju- 
venile delinquency has not-died out was 
evidenced by the large numbers that at- 
tended every meeting where discussion of 
the subject was scheduled. Among the 
most crowded was the session of the com- 
munity organization section, where Brad- 
ley Buell, executive editor of Survey Mid- 
monthly, and W. T. McCullough of 
Cleveland spoke. 

Mr. Buell outlined five elements essen- 
tial to a sound community plan for pre- 
vention: fact finding; environmental con- 
trols; systematic case finding; adequate 
diagnostic and treatment services; educa- 
tion. Pointing out that juvenile delin- 
quency was closely tied in with adult 
crime, broken homes, and mental disor- 
ders, he questioned the efficacy of any 
program that failed to provide for the 
treatment of family maladjustments. 

Mr. McCullough described a Cleve- 
land experiment wherein modern prin- 
ciples of prevention had for six years been 
systematically applied in a selected area 
and had been found to be effective. There 


the incidence of juvenile delinquency 


The White Man’s Future 


EDWIN R. EMBREE 


The white man of the Western world is 
offered his last chance for equal status in 
a world society. If he accepts equality, he 
can hold a self-respecting place—maybe a 
leading place—in the new order. And he 
may continue to contribute much in 
science, in industry, and in_ political 
maturity. 

But if the Western white man persists 
in trying to run the show, in exploiting 
the whole earth, in treating the hundreds 
of millions of his neighbors as inferiors, 
then the fresh might of the billion and a 
half non-white, non-Western people may 
in a surging rebellion smash him into 
nonenity. 

Negroes are loyal American citizens. 
But it is natural for them to identify 
themselves with the darker people all 
around the globe. And colored nations 


| have been quick to see in our treatment 


of Negroes the attitudes they fear we will 
try to keep up in world relations. 

We are learning that even prejudices 
can no longer be kept in isolation. To fit 
ourselves for the new world we must 
practice the principles we have long pro- 
fessed—the Christian principle of universal 
brotherhood and the democratic principle 
of freedom and equality for all. ~ 


steadily declined while it rose sharp 
other areas in the city. 

Fritz Redl of Detroit was a dra 
card when he spoke at a meeting 01 
special committee on problems of y¢ 
He paid his respects to the resistanc 
young people to the “stupidity quot 
of adults, and to adult confusion Ir 
evaluation of the “phenomenon of d 
quency.” Some of the emotional b 
which prevent real thinking on the 
ject include: 


1. Anxiety over the delinquency pro 
as a whole rather than over. the pro 
of the child. 

2. Confusion between helping the yc 
ster and condoning what he does. 

3. Confusion between justice and 1 
doing a job in changing the child. 

4. Lack of concept of tactical rest 
and tactical retreat. 

5. Escape into a cynical attitude 
“nothing can be done anway.” 

6. Illusion that a little more recre 
is all that is needed. 


At a joint meeting of the Nationa. 
sociation of Training Schools ‘and 
Child Welfare League of America, 
comers found standing room only. ‘TJ 
Mr. Redl maintained that many ye 
sters who present ‘“‘a whole crust o: 
linquent symptoms” have healthy qua 
underneath. The healthy aspects can 


_ be brought out after observation o: 


youngster in flexible situations, 
no attempt to squash all delinquent s 
toms at once, and a genuine intentic 
find out what is bothering him. V 
a diagnosis has been made, “group 
chological virtues can sometimes be 
as handles for curing.” 

Harold F. Strong of the Child 
Village, New York, suggested tha: 
venile training schools must abandor 
stratification of honor cottages and pu 
ment cottages if they wish to devel 
morale conducive to treatment. In 
of relying on the old system they mu: 
ganize around interests, amenabili 
treatment, and group climate. : 

“We have found out that Emily 
has many names and may even w 
zoot suit,’ remarked Hazel Osbor 
Detroit, in outlining for the comn 
on youth the difficulties of running a 


age hangout. Among others, these 


culties include: overwhelming atten 
requiring the use of volunteers wi 
adequate preparation; the uncertain 
to what action to take against anti- 


_ behavior ; administrative problems ir 


ing restrictions, membership, fees, fi 
ing, breakage ; public relations wit! 
sponsoring agency and the commun 

In addition to the normal proble 
adolescence, young people today fac 
conflict becheen adjusting to ag 
which EC Hed po person 


t» 
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bct while exhibiting “the vast immoral- 
of war,” said Margaret Berry of 
ittsburgh at a joint meeting of the case- 
Jork and groupwork sections. Because 
any of them need individual help in 
hking such an adjustment, group work 
encies should have a caseworker avail- 
ile, either as a member of the staff, on 
an, or on a consultative basis. Mary 
oung of Chicago pointed to the value 
the group as a diagnostic resource to 
se caseworker and urged a closer culti- 
tition between casework and groupwork 
eencies. 

‘The urgent need for programs based 
icimarily on the social needs of delinquent 
rrls was stressed by Katharine Lenroot 
- a meeting of the committee on social 
ygiene. Only in a few areas do social 
ervice and guidance for sex delinquents 
ak up with medical care. “Treatment,” 
Miss Lenroot said, “must be based on an 
mderstanding of the girl herself as a hu- 
aan personality, and must not be ap- 
roached from the single viewpoint of 
exual misconduct.” Eleanor Hutzel of 
Detroit spoke of the value of the police- 
voman who makes efforts to influence 
tirls before they get into trouble. In De- 
woit, policewomen have been able to reach 
enty times as many girls as the Ju- 
enile Court has been required to handle. 
One of the serious impacts of the war 
3 registered in violations of child labor 
aws, said Forrest H. Shuford, North 
arolina state commissioner of labor, who 
»poke under the sponsorship of the Na- 
ional Committee on Child Labor. The 
iffectiveness of national or state efforts 
-o deal with this breakdown depends 
iargely upon individual communities — 
“Without popular support everyone vio- 
ates the law, and you can’t ee every- 
one.” 

Eduard C. Lindeman we New York, 
while agreeing with Mr. Shuford on the 
mportance of constant vigilance, stressed _ 
> need of useful leisure time pursuits — 
adolescents, since “the only sure way 
of rem emoving a faulty cultural ingredient 


3) > 


Racial Uitdemtadding 


been giving major attention to prob-- 
5 discrimination. ‘At New Orleans ~ 
wo | years ago the setting called for spe- 
al emphasis. At Cleveland, the subject 
P a every general session: 


7 supplanting: it oe a better and — 


ial work conferences in recent years ~ 


ranks, and in devising “techniques for 


lessening hatreds.” 


The National Federation of Settle- 
ments heard reports of neighborhood 
efforts to ease interracial and intercul- 
tural tensions. Telling of the conscious 
or unconscious resistance of public preju- 
dice to the efforts of settlements and other 


Among federal officials came Tom Devine 


agencies to keep the balance of weight on 
the side of reason, these reports indicated 
how precariously the scales are balanced 
on minority problems. 

Keynote speaker on the race question — 
at the conference proper was Edwin R. 


Embree of the Julius Rosenwald Fund, 


‘Chicago, who spoke on Friday night. 


With the peoples of the various colored 
and mixed races greatly outnumbering the 
whites in the world as a whole, Mr. 
Embree’s augury was that unless the 
white man can find it in his heart to deal 
with other races fairly out of a sense of ~ 


make feverish attempts to do so to save 
_ his own skin. 

In our own country there have ees 
two developments in recent years in the 
“crusade for decent. democratic relation- 
ship”: Negroes are no longer concen-— 
trated in any single section of the coun- 
try; Negroes have made striking progress 
in every phase of modern | civilization, 
climbing in three generations from ‘the - 
utter dependence of : y toa high | de- 
gree of competence and reli 
rf ‘Restrictions and ¢ 


1. Employment—the need today is in op- 
portunity for upgrading and in assurance 
that Negroes will not be the first to be 
laid off in the postwar period. 

2. Housing —almost without exception 
urban Negroes are confined to restricted 
areas with bad houses and exorbitant rents. 

3. Schools—in addition to equal facilities 


for all, schools must provide texts and 
procedures that teach and practice de- 
mocracy. 


4, Other public services—especially in the 
health field. 

5. Law and order —specific city orders 
for equal protection and for education of 
police personnel. 


Social workers can help organize local 
committees on interracial affairs, and prod 
those that are in existence into action. 

Lester Granger of the National Urban 
League, speaking before the social action 
section, maintained that, to be useful, 
community interracial committees must be 
more than mere expressions of public in- 
terest—they must develop social action 
based on informed leadership and effec- 
tive techniques. “Their task must be to 
reeducate the public and remove the eco- 
nomic, social, and political causes that 
feed the reservoir of racial hatred. 

Mr. Granger also urged the continu- 
ance of the federal Fair Employment 
Practice Committee and the inclusion of 
its principles in the National Labor Re- 
lations Act as a permanent part of our 
national employment policy. As a “happy 
development”’ in racial understanding, he 
pointed to the recent appearance in a 
number of cities of projects in intercul- 
tural appreciation, which have proved 
that “differences in background can be- 
come interesting stimulants to friendship.” 

Doubts on the value of over-all inter- 
racial committees were voiced by Harold 
A. Lett of the New Jersey Urban League 
before the section on community organiza- 
tion. Such committees, Mr. Lett said, are 
‘often “dilettante” in character and do 


humanism, he may eventually have to more harm than good. In their place he 


recommended the organization of groups 
for the acconmicpmcns of specific objec- 
tives. ead BRS 

Other minority groups in the ‘spec- 
trum of the conference: were aliens and 


Wie enna ‘auchoke emphasi 
the fact ies persons of See ine es! 


tion centers fosters institutional patterns 
of life, makes more difficult the adjust- 
ment outside and thereby prolongs gov- 
ernmental responsibility.” 

The groupwork section staged a meet- 
ing in which Fred R. Ross of the War 
Relocation Authority in Cleveland, M. 
Kunitani, of Cleveland, and Margaret 
Day of Syracuse, N. Y., discussed the in- 
tegration into community life of resettled 
evacues. Mr. Ross pointed out that the 
ordinary newcomer to the community can 
take part in it or leave it alone, but that 
with the Japanese Americans the suc- 
cess or failure of the whole resettlement 
program depends upon the extent to 
which they participate. And “whether or 
not another blot upon democracy is al- 
lowed to grow depends on whether or not 
Japanese Americans are allowed to par- 
ticipate.” Because of the prevailing pat- 
terns of community prejudice, said Mr. 
Ross, understanding can only be devel- 
oped within organizations that can offer 
the evacues opportunities “to meet, work, 
and play with others and form lasting 
friendships.” 

Mr. Kunitani enumerated the condi- 
tions which operate against success: the 
comparative youth of the resettled 
evacues, linked with the absence from the 
community of other young men of the 
same age; the nissei’s fear of running into 
experiences which might shatter their 
pride; economic insecurity; lack of lead- 
ership. Attempts at integration are most 


Wartime difficulties, which last year re- 
sulted in the cancellation of the third 
regional meeting of the National Con- 
ference one week before it was scheduled 
to convene in Cleveland, this year seemed 
to have little effect on conference machin- 
ery—at least as far as outward appearances 
were concerned. 

Meeting places were convenient, and if 
they were hot, neither the war nor the 
conference staff could be blamed for the 
muggy weather; adequate rooms were 
available to all who were provident 
enough to engage them in advance; ex- 
hibit space was ample and well laid out; 
not more than a handful of speakers failed 
to show up for the scheduled programs. 

In fact, so smoothly did things run that 
Howard R. Knight, conference general 
secretary, and Jane Chandler, assistant 
secretary, said they received more com- 
mendations and fewer complaints than any 
year within their memories, 

The printed program itself was evidence 


ning that goes into conference arrange- 
_ ments. There were 187 meetings during 
the week—6 general sessions, 74 section, 
special committee, and war agency meet- 
ings, and 107 associate group meetings. 


of the tremendous task of detailed plan- 


successful when carried out on a neighbor- 
hood level. 

Miss Day described a successful experi- 
ment in a girls’ residence club, “100 per- 
cent Anglo Saxon,” in inviting several 
nissei to join the group. The experiment 
turned out to be a “great resource for 
the agency in its attempts to create hu- 
man understanding in young people.” 

At a meeting of the American Federa- 
tion of International Institutes, Local 
Centers, Councils and Leagues for the 
Foreign Born, Evelyn W. Hersey of the 
U. S. Immigration and Naturalization 
Service not only described the govern- 
ment’s program for interned aliens but 
spoke of the problems faced in American 
communities by refugees from enemy 
countries. A. Ford Hinrichs of the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, pointed out before the 
Common Council of American Unity 
that the extent of discrimination against 
aliens in the postwar period will depend 
largely on whether or not there is full 
employment. If not, most people will be 
looking inward on their own problems 
and ‘‘will be in no mood to look outward 
on the special problems of minority 
groups.” 


Towards Reconstruction 


The problems of helping the world to 
heal its war wounds occupied a major 
portion of the conference’s attention. 
Moreover, some officials of the United 


Facts and Figures 


At the annual business sessions, the time 
and place committee reported that they 
had been unable to make a choice for a 
1945 meeting place, as no invitations had 
been received. However, the committee 
recommended that the conference continue 
its plans to meet next year, with the time 
and place being decided by the executive 
committee later on. 

Officers elected for 1945, through the 
mail balloting conducted some weeks 
earlier, were announced as: 

President: Ellen C. Potter, New Jersey 
Department of Institutions and Agencies, 
Trenton. 

Vice-president: Linton B. Swift, Family 
Welfare Association of America, New 
York City. 

Second vice-president: Lea D. Taylor, 
Chicago Commons, Chicago, III. : 

~—Third vice-president: Anita J, Faatz, 
State Department of Welfare, Baltimore, 
Md. 

Members of the executive committee 
elected for three-year terms: Harry M. 
Cassidy, University of California, Berke- 
ley; Helen R. Jeter, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Bethesda, Md.; Lillian J. 
Johnson, executive secretary, Ryther Child 

Center, Seattle, Wash.; Maude T. Barrett, 


Nations Relief and Rehabilitation / 
ministration apparently had come to 1 
conference not only to tell of the pl: 
for aiding liberated countries but also 
recruit personnel for the job. 

Fred K. Hoehler, 1943 conferetr 
president in absentia because of OFRE 
duties in North Africa, was present t 
year as UNRRA’s director of displac 
persons. At Tuesday’s general session 
outlined plans now being laid for p 
viding the liberated countries with rel 
supplies, relief services, rehabilitati 
supplies and services, rehabilitation 
public utilities and services. UNRRz«z 
first task, however, will be to help 
some 20,000,000 displaced persons ba 
home. This will require registration a 
identification, and health services to p. 
vent the spread of epidemics. Basic 
the whole program will be the provisi 
of proper nutrition and social servic 
particularly to children. 

The establishment of UNRRA, 
Hoehler said, is a “virtual declaration 
inter-dependence.”’ — “The moral oblig 
tion to make UNRRA a success is ob: 
ous, for it must be clear to everyone tk 
there can be no prosperity, no stabili: 
no peace in a world which is torn 
misery, starvation, and disease.” 

Mr. Hoehler also spoke before t 
casework section where he described t 
day to day operations of the progra: 
basing his description on his experienc 


with OFRRO. Foreign relief, he sai 


Department of Public Welfare, Baton 
Rouge, La.; Rudolph T, Danstedt, Federa- 
tion of Social Agencies, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Elizabeth S. Magee, National Consumers 
League, Cleveland, Ohio; Mary B. Hol- 
singer, New York State Conference of — 
Social Work, Albany, N. Y. 

Chairman of the five conference sec- 
tions: social case work, Marian M. 
Wyman, Family Society of Boston, Boston, 
Mass.; social group work, Chester Bower, 
Council of Social) Agencies, Houston, 
Tex.; community organization, Louise A. 
Root, Milwaukee County Community 
Fund and Council of Social Agencies, 
Milwaukee, Wis.; social action, Donald S. 
Howard, UNRRA, Washington, D. C.; 


public welfare administration, William 
Haber, War Manpower Commission, 


Washington, D. C, 
Nominations for 1946 were: 3 
President: Kenneth L. M. Pray, Penn- 

sylvania School of Social Work, Phila- 

delphia. : 
Vice-presidents: Arlien Johnson, Uni- — 
versity of Southern © California, Los 

Angeles; Paul T. Beisser, St. Louis 

Provident Association, St. Louis, Mo.; 

Sanford Bates, New York State Board of | 

Parole, New York City. ; 


ry 


equires personnel witn enelgy, expercuce 
| working with public officials, imagina- 
pon, ingenuity, language (secondary), 
ad a philosophy based on appreciation of 
eople. 

At the same meeting Martha Brans- 
}ombe, also of UNRRA, read a paper 
Firepared by Mary Craig McGeachy, di- 
Hector of its welfare division. Miss Mc- 
Jueachy stressed the point that only by 
eeping in mind that the enemy’s goal 
vas to destroy human relations can we 
elp the peoples of the occupied countries 
9 get on their feet again. The postwar 
Feriod must give scope for the habit of 
jarticipation among those who acquired 
: during the underground period. “The 
Heal UNRRA welfare worker will be the 
ind who knows how to organize himself 
tut of a job.” 

At the groupwork section, Erwin 
»chuller of the British Council of So- 
jial Service, told of the plans of British 
outh groups to extend groupwork serv- 
ces to the young people of liberated 
iountries. In doing so, he warned, out- 
ders must beware of imposing a pat- 
rn, though they must stick to their basic 
principles. Young people in the under- 
rround are performing innumerable tasks 
which give them a sense of bearing their 
oart in world affairs, and “we must see 
o it that the relief period for them is 
at least as thrilling as resistance has been.” 

The postwar problem presented in 
£urope by its millions of displaced people 
was examined by Mary Hurlbutt of New 
York at a meeting of the committee on 
nigration. Among the people who will 
want to be on the move the minute the 
war is over, she said, are war fugitives, 
®vacues, prisoners of war, conscripted and 
recruited labor, transplanted populations, 
expelled persons, potential refugees. 
UNRRA and an Interallied Committee 
on Repatriation are now working out 
plans for those who will want to return 


home. ‘There will be, however, many per- — 


sons who will not want to go back to 
their former countries and others who, 
for political reasons, will be unable to 
return. These will compose the “real 
postwar refugee problem.” 

The part American private agencies 
will take in the foreign relief and re- 
abilitation program was outlined _ by 
Clarence King of the American Council 
of Voluntary Agencies for Foreign Ser- 
vice, at a meeting sponsored by the Amer- 


tutes. Under agreements made between 
UNRRA and voluntary agencies experi- 
enced in foreign operations, the latter 
ill supply UNRRA with staff. Salaries 
to be paid by the agencies, expenses 


UNRRA. | 


. 


creative energy into peace that we 
been putting into the war?” asked 


“a 


ican Federation of International Insti- - 


‘TIsn’t it time that we put some of. 


Kenneth Lindsay, member of the British 
Parliament, at a panel on postwar plan- 
ning in relation to the children of the 
world. This was arranged by the Child 
Welfare League of America, with par- 
ticipants from the United States, Canada, 
Great Britain, France, China, and Brazil. 
That some effort is being exerted in this 
direction he indicated by telling of the 
British Parliament’s recent act making 
many children’s services compulsory, 
among them nursery schools and hot 
lunches, and by outlining the present plans 
for a reorganized educational structure. 

Mrs. Ping Ling of Canton, China, de- 
scribed the services being rendered within 
her country to refugee children, children 
in occupied territory, and guerilla chil- 
dren. Day nurseries and orphanages have 
been set up and training programs estab- 
lished for children’s workers. 

Canadian planning, as outlined by 
George F. Davidson of the Canadian 
Welfare Council, looks forward to a fed- 
eral department of social welfare; chil- 
dren’s and family allowances; health in- 
surance on a provincial basis; old age 
insurance. Mr. Davidson recommended 
children’s allowances as a method of mak- 
ing up the differential in personal obliga- 
tions which is bevond the scope of wage 
standards, 


For Returned Servicemen 


Though the problem of aiding the peo- 
ples of Europe aroused a great deal of 
interest at Cleveland, probably the ma- 
jority of conferees were even more deeply 


concerned with the question of rehabili-— 


tating our own young men who are al- 
ready returning home with the scars of 
war. 

At a panel arranged by the National 
Publicity Council for Health and Wel- 
fare Services on the question of how best 
to prepare the civilian population for the 
return of discharged servicemen, several 


points of view emerged. Referring to the — 


fears of community disgrace on the part 
of many of the men discharged for psycho- 
neuroses, Dorothy Simpson of the Amer- 
ican Red Cross said that the average 
citizen must. be made to realize that 
many of the men who are not up to 
military requirements for one reason or 
another can make a valuable contribution 
to civilian life. 

Bernard A. Roloff of Pittsburgh, on 
the other hand, warned against over- 
publicity in regard to returned service- 
men. The accent should be on normal 
relations—‘“‘All the men who come back 
won’t be problems and we don’t want to 
treat them as problems.” Roland B. 
Darling of Boston pointed out that vet- 
erans’ service centers had found that ‘400 
men will have 400 patterns of reaction 
to discharge.” Therefore, no one formula 
for dealing with them should be set. 


undergone. 


Luther Woodward of the National Com- 
mittee for Mental Hygiene said that ex- 
perience in rehabilitation clinics showed 
that the chief need is for understanding 
in the home. 

Mr. Woodward also spoke at a meet- 
ing of the National Committee for Men- 
tal Hygiene where he told of the medical 
survey program of Selective Service under 
which social workers are now providing 
social and health histories to induction 
medical examiners in forty-two states and 
the District of Columbia. About 8,000 
social workers, public health nurses, and 
others are engaged in this work as medi- 
cal field agents, most of them on a 
volunteer basis. 

“Practically all men, even those who 
had not wanted to get into military ser- 
vice, seem to be emotionally upset over 
rejection by the armed forces,’ said 
Dorothy Paull of Milwaukee, Wis., in 
describing a demonstration service for re- 
jectees located at an induction center. The 
service is spotlighting the need for psy- 
chiatric facilities throughout the state and 
for an educational program with em- 
phasis on prevention. 

Jean L. Gregory, of Greenwich, Conn., 
told of a project which provides inter- 
views with all veterans returning to three 
selective service boards. Most of them 
are not ready for casework, she said, and 
the first step is one of selecting those 
who are. . 

At a meeting of the casework section, 
Lt. Col. Cornelius E. Gorman of the 
Army Medical Corps told of the army’s 
three criteria for separating men from 
service: 

1. Would his physical condition pre- 
clude him from further service to the 
army? 

2. What would be the effect of his 
condition on the community—is it con- 
tagious? 

3. Can he be retrained for another type 
of army service? 

Before discharge, said the colonel, the 
soldier is given the best available medical 
attention until he has reached the point 
of “maximum hospitalization”; the best 
medical appliances; a program of physical - 
reconditioning; beginning vocational 
training. 

In order to help bring returned ser- 
vicemen to the point of being able to 
use the government programs and other 
services, suggested Eleanor Cockerill of 
Pittsburgh, a caseworker must be aware 
of the meaning for him of his separation 
from the military service and of the phy- 
sical and emotional impairment he has 
There are some men who 
cannot accept either casework or psy- 
chiatric help because their feeling of loss 
is too great. 

The various processes that go into 
vocational rehabilitation were revealed at 


a panel arranged by the National Council 
on Rehabilitation with participants repre- 
senting many of the professions which 
these processes involve. In addition to 
the patient, the cast of characters in a 
rehabilitative procedure were named as: 
physician, medical social worker, physical 
therapist, occupational therapist, psy- 
chiatric social worker, psychiatrist, pub- 
lic health nurse, vocational counselor, 
placement and occupational worker, in- 
dustrial personnel manager. 

Preceding the panel discussion, Michael 
Shortley of the Office of Vocational Re- 
habilitation, Federal Security Agency, de- 
scribed the provisions of the new rehabili- 
tation act. Vernon Banta of the Bureau 
of Employment Security, Social Security 
Board, said that the success of a program 
of placement of the handicapped in in- 
dustry depends largely on obtaining good 
job analyses from plants and better con- 
sideration of the handicapped worker on 
the part of the plant supervisory staff. 

Dr. McKee Fisk of the Veterans Ad- 
ministration outlined plans and_ pro- 
cedures being developed to restore dis- 
abled servicemen to useful life. ‘‘Voca- 
tional training,” he said, “will include 
training on the job and institutional train- 
ing.’ For the latter, the Veterans Ad- 
ministration is planning to use established, 
accredited institutions. 

Vocational rehabilitation is developing 
into a specialized type of generic social 
casework for which the social work 
schools have a responsibility to provide 
training, maintained Mary FE. Mac- 
Donald of Chicago at a meeting of the 
American Association of Schools of Social 
Work. While a rehabilitation’ worker 
needs a knowledge of disability implica- 
tions, vocational guidance, training, work- 
men’s compensation, vocational oppor- 
tunities, and industrial conditions, she 
also needs the basic understanding of 
people and the skills that are those of the 
caseworker. 


Changes and Portents 


All through the conference, discussions 
were much alive to wartime develop- 
ments in procedures which may produce 
permanent changes in social work con- 
tent and form. . There was new emphasis 
on what social work as a profession has 
to offer in other fields. How even skills 
and methods might be undergoing changes 
was indicated by the talk of-short contact 
interviewing and group interviewing. The 
federally sponsored impetus to community 
organization for the provision of needed 


_ services was also being referred to as a 


development that might have come to 


_ stay. 


At a joint oe of the casework and 


~ groupwork sections, Cynthia R. Nathan 
of the American Red Cross told of 
‘ea : - changes: in casework Practice that - had 
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come about out of necessity when a Red 
Cross worker at an army camp had to 
help a large number of men quickly. By 
interviewing them in groups he not only 
accomplished the job but found a method 
that had some positive factors besides 
speed. He had been able to establish him- 
self more readily with the group than 
would have been possible with some of 
the individual men, and at the same time 
could quickly pick out those men who 
needed further help. Mrs. Nathan also 
spoke of group activity programs in army 
hospitals, in which individuals who will 
not respond to interviewing often reveal 
their thoughts. She told, too, of the use 
of group discussions of mental or nervous 
diseases used as a means of helping men 
to accept their illness. 

A paper prepared by Katherine Corn- 
well and Genevieve Sennett, both of the 
American Red Cross, and read by Mrs. 
Cornwell, described how the caseworker 
and groupworker in an army hospital 
work closely together in an effort ‘“‘to help 
the patient be drawn into reality instead 
of withdrawing into himself.” 

After the war the work of private fam- 
ily agencies will be mainly with veterans 
and industrial workers, predicted Mal- 
colm §S. Nichols of Boston before the 
Family Welfare Association of America. 
He advised agencies to establish outpost 
services rather than lend their workers to 
operate under another organization when 
their caseworkers are called upon to assist 
in other fields. He pointed to this prac- 
tice and the establishment of fee-charging 
services as indications that family service 
is moving away from the relief field. 

At a meeting of the casework section, 
industrial personnel counseling was pre- 
sented as a new field of social work by 
Grace Wilson of Baltimore. The service 
deals with such personal problems as 
budget making, arrangements for child 
care and transportation, family difficul- 
ties, and personal hygiene, and with such 


From the Pacific Coast, Arlien Johnson 


plant problems as interpretation of heal 
and safety regulations, maintenance 

discipline, induction of new worke 
recommendations for the improvement 
unfavorable working conditions. 

The most significant development 
the groupwork field to come out of t 
war, according to Roy Sorenson of t 
Neder Council of the Young Me 
Christian Association, who spoke befc 
the groupwork section, was the insti 
tion by the United Service Organizatio 
of national financing to provide equital 
distribution of services. Mr. Sorens 
maintained, however, that, on the who 
groupwork agencies have not made wi 
time gains equal to their opportuniti 
While there is more awareness of vu 
equal distribution of services within lar 
cities, little has been done to remedy t 
situation. As some new types of serv 
which bear watching, he named you 
councils, teen-age canteens, and day cz 
activities for adolescents. A wartime < 
velopment which must be preserved 
the ‘“‘stress on education for citizenship. 

The continuance of this movement w 
also urged by Lucy Carner of Chicas 
who went a step farther in her tern 
nology and called it “education for wot 
mindedness.” ‘This, she said, requires 
“deliberate slant,” for “children wor 
‘catch’ it from scrap drives and the like 

At a meeting of the American As: 
ciation for the Study of Groupwo: 
Helen Rowe of the federal Childre 
Bureau named nine groupwork areas i 
consideration in postwar planning: 


1. Expansion of leisure time services 
individuals of all ages and groups. 

2. Migrant youth and migrant families. 

3. Persons with mental and emotio: 
disturbances. 

4. Youth who may become unemploye: 

5. Clarification of the meaning of gro 
work in terms of small communities. 

6. Definition of the responsibilities, tra 
ing needed, and qualifications of both p 
fessional and volunteer workers. 

7. Provision of wholesome commerc 
recreation. 

8. Definition of responsibility betw 
private and public agencies. 

9. Education for constructive use of | 
sure time by schools and private agenc 


New developments introduced to soc 
work by the USO were discussed in 
special meeting sponsored by that | 
ganization. Ray Johns of the natio: 
staff told of how progress is being mz 
in “fusing the values of national planni 
with local responsibility.’’ Hed 
Dimock, also of the national staff, pla 
among USO’s contributions. the devel 
ment of short-contact groupwork and 
method of providing decentralized rec 
ational leadership for isolated spots. — 

USO’s “exceptionally successful 

mula for using neha tects said 01 


‘ Lhe g nr uae 
5 yee 
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‘Kraft of the National Jewish Welfare 
‘Board, is based on its particular pattern 
of community organization. Beginning 
swith a service rather than a blueprint, the 
}horganization “has been the expression of 
ia function that has been developed nat- 
urally and has been accepted by the par- 
ticipants because they themselves recog- 
nized the need.” 
In speaking for the section on public 
iwelfare administration, Louis Towley of 
}tthe Minnesota Department of Public 
1’ Welfare exemplified the accent on service 
J) which is taking the place of the old em- 
J) phasis on eligibility establishment in many 
j public welfare departments. “The big- 
}; gest resource of any community,” he said, 
' “9s its people.” This requires their devel- 
‘ @pment in two directions: economic well- 
being and self-realization. To develop re- 
sources for the latter is the most difficult 
of social work’s jobs, for it involves get- 
ting community participants to accept and 
practice social work techniques. 

“Social work,” said Mr. Towley, “is 
a way of looking at people. Its attitude 
can well be used by the community.” 

Some old time traditions of foster care 
of children should be surveyed anew be- 
cause of the present war-caused shortage 
of foster homes, suggested Dorothy 
Hutchison of New York at a meeting of 
the casework section. Consideration might 
be given to 


_ 1. The single woman as a potential foster 
parent. 
2. A revision of boarding rates upward. 
3. Wide use of publicity, with emphasis 
‘on the profession of foster-parenthood. 
_ 4, Attempts to attract homes from the 


x 


“upper income groups. 


5. Modifications of standards, such as 


Retting two children sleep together; more 
latitude in accepting parents; earlier dis- 
charge of adolescents. 


_ Discussion in a meeting of the Child 
Welfare League of America, on guides | 
for the future in today’s joint campaigns 
for foster homes, brought general agree- 
‘ment as to the importance of publicity in. 
me finding, but varying points of view 
whether this could be most ehcenoie 
ough an intensive campaign or through 
continuous plan of interpretation. 


ne aetna rh there 


niel L. Elliot of Cleveland maintained _ 
i ene 
’s experiences point to the need | grand. manner was made available to the 
rching’’ by child-caring “conferees by the community organization 


The wartime gains in community or- 
ganization stimulated by state and local 
defense councils were reviewed in a meet- 
ing sponsored by the Office of Civilian 
Defense by Thomas Devine of the OCD’s 
national staff. He said that the forty-eight 
state defense councils and 11,488 local 
defense councils have offered an oppor- 
tunity for integrating the horizontal 


Leonard Mayo, one of the busy hosts 


(council of social agencies) and vertical 
(federal-state-local) approaches in plan- 
ning for human needs. Wartime prob- 
lems have made evident five principles 


which have all-time implications: 


1. The involvement of community, state, 
and national action in the solution of most 
health and welfare problems. 

2. The'\need for a national liaison ser- 
vice to facilitate cooperative action by com- 
munities, states, federal and national agen- 


cies. 


3. The requirement of joint planning 
which includes and influences both public 
and private programs. 


4. Vestment of authority for over-all or, 


ganization in the local government. 


5. Non-partisanship on the part of the” 


ggpianning body, which must be broader and 
more representative than any particular ad- 


ministration. 


hk picture of Gonamrniey ene) in the 


section, through a discussion | of the Syra- 
_cuse (N. ¥,) “total co amu plan” be- 
ang, financed by the magazi Fortune. 


“a whole flock 


e of the experiment, — 


ning has been part of the project, praised 
the value of the planning council as an 
educational force. Scotia R. Ballard, also 
of Syracuse, outlined the procedures and 
techniques used by the local council of 
social agencies in handling its part of the 
project. 

The Syracuse plan also came under dis- 
cussion in the program of the American 
Association for the Study of Groupwork. 
There, Bradley Buell pointed out that at 
present recreational services are largely 
concentrated in sections of the city hav- 
ing relatively few economic problems. Ex- 
perts studying plans to extend coverage 
have recommended that they include di- 
vision of responsibility between public and 
private agencies, as follows: 


1. Provision of physical facilities—public. 

2. General activity program—public and 
private. 

3. Function of groupwork—predominantly 
private but with possibility of public con- 
tribution. 

4. Camping—principally private. 


Rural and suburban areas came under 
discussion in other meetings of the com- 
munity organization section. 
ments in a rural area that lend themselves 
as bases for organization were outlined by 
D. E. Lindstrom of the University of Illi- 
nois, who lamented the fact that, although 
55 percent of the country’s school chil- 
dren live in rural areas, social workers 
have given such areas little attention. H. 
A. Amerman of the Illinois State War 
Fund spoke of the impetus given by state 
war chests to rural organization for social 
planning. He raised the question as to 
whether a state chest might not be con- 
tinued after the war “not only as a fund 
raising instrument for agencies function- 
ing on a statewide basis, but to provide 
advisory service in connection with the 


The ele-— 


operation of local, district, and area com- | 


munity organization and welfare plan- > 


ning.’ 
In discussing social planning on_ al 
metropolitan basis, Harry M. Carey che 


‘ 
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Boston maintained that a “city and i its 


nae 


suburban | areas are absolutely interdepen ; 


i ae . neces ide 
pie scononny s e 


At the santa m 
Chests | anc Councils 


stressed the need for emphasizing to the 
public the importance of the all-time coin- 
munity services. 


Labor Participation 


While the mutual and growing interest 
between social work and labor was evi- 
denced throughout the conference, it was 
underscored on Wednesday night when 
two national labor leaders spoke on “The 
Social Responsibility of Labor in Postwar 
Society.” Organized labor has been a 
“hard-hitting progressive force for social 
improvement” throughout the entire his- 
tory of this country, said Matthew Woll, 
chairman of the Labor League for Hu- 
man Rights, AFL. Today labor and so- 
cial work both have a responsibility “to 
see to it that the dislocations which occur 
when the war ends shall be as painless as 
possible.’ Because “private initiative and 
democracy go hand in hand,” governmen- 
tal and private agencies must* work to- 
gether in this effort. “The peace that is 
to follow the victory of the war will not, 
in the final analysis, be determined at the 
peace table. To the contrary, it will be 
decided by the faith and strength and the 
souls of the sorely tried men and women 
everywhere.” 

“Too long have labor and other prog- 
ressive and liberal elements sought a com- 
mon goal through separate means,” main- 
tained Irving Abramson, chairman of the 
National CIO War Rélief Committee. 
He added that this oversight is being cor- 
rected today through the increasing inter- 
est in community affairs being taken by 
labor as a result of the war—an interest 
which will outlast the war. ‘Workers 
know workers’ problems and workers’ es- 
sential aspirations. You of social work 
are specialists in social administration. 
We need your vision and understanding 
of social techniques. We ask your help 
to implement our instincts with your 
knowledge.” 

At the section on community organiza- 
tion, Robert H. MacRae, vice-president 
of the Detroit Council of Social Agencies, 
spoke of the ‘‘new, dynamic and occasion- 
ally explosive factor” that labor’s par- 
ticipation in community chests and coun- 
cils has brought to the field of social plan- 
ning. He named three reasons for enlist- 
ing the participation of labor in this di- 
rection: 


1. The substantial gifts coming from 
labor suggest a moral right to representa- 
tion on the boards which control the dis- 
bursement of funds. 

2. Labor unions represent instrumen- 
talities by which masses of people give 
expression to their needs and desires. 

3. At many points social work and or- 


ganized labor possess an identity of in- 
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Mr, MacRae. also recommended that 


councils of social agencies maintain di- 
visions of labor services to develop labor’s 
interest in social work processes and 
broad programs for community welfare; 
develop labor’s own welfare functions; 
integrate efforts to achieve higher stand- 
ards of health, housing and other desir- 
able goals. 

At the same meeting, Abraham Blue- 
stein of the Labor League for Human 
Rights emphasized labor’s moral right 


e and responsibility as well as its financial 


right to participate in the policy making 
of social agencies and social planning 
councils. Arch Mandel of Community 
Chests and Councils warned that labor’s 
participation may force social agencies to 
take action on controversial matters. But 
social agencies, he said, can afford to take 
such action when it has the support of a 
large part of the community. 

A description of a casework service set 
up within a union was presented for the 
casework section by Constance Kyle of 
the National Maritime Union. She 
pointed out that, in addition to making 
referrals to community agencies, the so- 
cial workers-can use the union resources 
for treatment purposes. The relation of 
the individual to the union frequently.en- 
ters into the union-casework situation. 

At a meeting of the social service ex- 
change committee of the Community 
Chests and Councils, James P. Rice of 
Cleveland told of a workers’ service 
project sponsored jointly by the Welfare 
Federation of Cleveland and the Cleve- 
land Industrial Union Council. Purpose 
of the project is to help organized labor 
to make the best use of social services in 
the community. 

At the social action section, A. A. 
Hartwell of the United Electrical, Radio, 
and Machine Workers of America told 
of arrangements: whereby three family 
agencies provide consultation, referral, 
and guidance services to the members of 


Calling Miss Bailey! 
One of the exciting moments of the con- 
ference for several persons came via the 
telephone. This was the call put through 
one morning by the conference secretary, 
Howard R. Knight, to Osterville, Mass., 
to one Gertrude Springer, alias Miss 
Bailey, whose absence from Cleveland just 
had to be made up for in some way. It 
took a while for the lines to be clear, for, 


as_ the’ operator said, Mrs. Springer was 


telephoning her grocery order. But the 
familiar voice finally came through. 
Among the dozen or fifteen persons who 
stood in line to get in their “Hello, Ger- 
trude!” were the present and future con- 
ference presidents, Miss Wisner and Dr. 
Potter. Mrs. Springer, as a member of the 
staff of Survey Associates, had for many 
| years covered the conference for Survey 
Midmonthly. 


work opportunities; the new edition as 


a union local. He maintained that the 
concept of social work is changing and 
broadening as labor becomes a larger 
giver. 

Labor and social work must collaborate 
in six directions, said Clarence King at 
the same session. These he designated as: 
securing welfare appropriations; pro- 
moting social legislation; securing ad- 
equate wages and working conditions; 
fund raising and community planning; 
providing services to union members; 
working for their common political aims. 
“Both groups,” said Mr. King, “will 
find it necessary to enter the political 
arena to fight for the election of liberal 
administrations that will support progres- 
sive legislation.” 


Methods for Action 


If social workers at Cleveland were 
nearly unanimous in their agreement on 
what goals must be reached as prerequi- 
sites to a sound future, less unanimity 
seemed to exist on the question of how to 
go about achieving them. “There were 
those who felt that the American Asso- 
ciation of Social Workers should provide 
the leadership, and others who felt that 
because of the AASW’s limitations as to 
membership a larger channel was needed. 
There was some talk, though not much, 
of the possibilities of converting the con- 
ference itself into an action group. There 
was a “Call to Action” issued by the new 
Social Workers Emergency Committee 
and put into the hands of practically 
everybody at the conference. 

While all this activity was underway, 
the special social action committee, formed 
two years ago to study the role of the 
conference in this respect, sent some pre- 
liminary recommendations to the executive 
committee. These included a suggestion 
that the conference’s section on social 
action be concerned more specifically with 
the methodology of social action, offer- 
ing discussions on such subjects as how 
to get legislation introduced and_ bills 
passed. The committee also recommended 


that its life be continued beyond the three- 


year period of appointment. 

The delegate conference of the AASW, 
held just prior to the National Confer- 
ence, reflected a change of emphasis from 
matters of internal organization to the 
field of social action. Much of the dis- 


_ cussion centered around the report of the 


association’s committee on organization 
and planning of the social services in the 
war and postwar periods. The report’s 
recommendations, proposing revision of 
the association’s “platform on the public 
social services” adopted in 1941, were 


warmly debated, amended, and adopted. 


The earlier program had urged that 
government should provide unlimited 


eae on bares eas 


ere in Washington _ . 


By Rilla Schroeder 


| aa its unanimous approval by the 
Senate, the trimming given “GI 
joe's” so-called Bill of Rights in the 
douse was a shock. Rankin of Missis- 
jippi had been sponsor of an identical 
House bill and although he was known 
10 be unsympathetic toward the unem- 
yloyment compensation features of the 
pill, he was expected to go along. He re- 
‘used, however, and the bill as it em- 
erged from his committee and as it passed 


‘he House was more restrictive, if pos- 
sible, than many of the state laws. 
Said Wagner of New York: ‘Instead 


bf a bill to enable veterans to obtain un- 
employment insurance, the House bill 
weads like a bill to deny veterans unem- 
oloyment benefits.” 

House changes in the Senate bill cov- 
ered nearly every section but are par- 
iticularly severe on unemployment insur- 
ance. The amount of the benefits was re- 
duced; the length of time that benefits 
icould be paid was cut; additional eligibil- 
tity conditions were inserted ; and adminis- 
‘tration generally was scrambled. 

The bill has now gone to conference. 
Unfortunately, Senator Wagner is not a 
member of the conference committee, al- 
‘though a number of the co-sponsors of 
‘the Senate bill are. The chances are that 
‘the Senate group will insist upon modifi- 
‘cations of the House measure. 

The committee’s deliberations will be 
‘shortened by a very definite congressional 
yearning to clean up business now on 
hand and go home. Results of some of 
the primaries have indicated to many that 
a visit home is advisable. There is. of 
‘course, the conflict—whether to go home 
‘to mend fences and face the question, 

“What are you doing here and in the 
‘midst of the war?” or stay and let the 
other fellow beat you. However, “GI 
Joe’s” bill will benefit by the fact that 
many of the members are going home and 
feel it would be helpful to be able to tell 
the folks what had been done for the vet- 
erans and veterans-to-be. 


Speaking of veterans, the Retraining 


and Reemployment Administration is a 
lot more active than appears on the sur- 
face. The administration (as yet it has 
received no alphabetical nickname) has 
been going about its business quietly but 
efficiently. One of its activities has been 
a survey of state postwar programs. The 
data collected are being studied carefully 
and there should be an announcement in 
t connection in the near future. 

It is a mistake to forget that the ad- 
ministration is something more than just 
other veterans See The Executive 


Order creating the agency defined its 
functions as “general supervision and di- 
rection of the activities of all government 
agencies relating to the retraining and re- 
employment of persons discharged or re- 
leased from the armed services or other 
war work (the italics are ours).” Fur- 
thermore, the agency is to “develop pro- 
grams for the orderly absorption into 
other employment of persons discharged 
or released from the armed services or 
other war work. 

The fact that the administrator, Brig. 
Gen. Frank T. Hines, is also head of the 
Veterans Administration has a lot to do 
with the somewhat general lack of ap- 
preciation of Retraining and Reemploy- 
ment’s full functions. General Hines, 
however, understands perfectly. His long 
experience as veterans administrator 
taught him how closely connected are vet- 
erans and civilian problems. In other 
words, full employment for veterans is 
impossible without full employment. 

The so-called veterans service commit- 
tees, which General Hines has announced 
are to be set up in every state and every 
community, are to centralize aid to vet- 
erans and dislocated war workers. These 
are to be information centers and, it is 
hoped, the nucleus around which postwar 
community activity will revolve. They 
are, to quote General Hines, “to promote 
an integrated and balanced program in 
the communities.” 


+ + + 


DEFEAT OF THE CLOTURE RULE SENT 
all hopes for Senate action on the anti- 
poll tax bill this Congress spinning. A 
proposal by Wherry (R. Neb.) to solve 
the problem by constitutional amendment 
can be dismissed as mere double talk. 


— Constitutional amendments are difficult to ~ 


enact. (witness the child labor amend- 
ment) and, moreover, such a resolution 
has been before this Congress for over a 
year. It was introduced by O’Mahoney 
(D. Wyo.) sometime in January, 1943. 

However, the Wherry amendment has 
been gravely referred to the Senate Ju- 
diciary Committee and in due time will 
be as gravely referred by that committee 
to a subcommittee for study. The sub- 
committee whith has been “studying” the 
O’Mahoney resolution (S. Res. 2) has 


yet to report. eh 
oa + ¢ + 


AN APPROPRIATION OF $500,000 IN 
the big war agencies appropriation bill 
gives the Fair Employment Practice Com- 
mittee a new lease on life. 

In reporting the bill, the House ne 


propriations Committee gave FEPC a pat 
on the back. The agency, the committee 
declared, has been misunderstood. It has 
“no jurisdiction whatsoever over social 
problems such as discrimination in restau- 
rants, on buses, or in other public places, 
and its jurisdiction is confined to discrimi- 
nation in employment in war industries 
and the government.” ‘That is what hap- 
pens, it would seem, when the public be- 
gins juggling with the alphabet. Had the 
FEPC never been known by any but its 
full title the fact that “E” stands for 
Employment would never have been so 
generally overlooked. 
+ ¢ + 


UNLESS ITS REQUEST FOR FUNDS IS 
reconsidered, the Committee for Congest- 
ed Production Areas will be eliminated. 
Its appropriation was turned down by the 
House Committee on Appropriations de- 
spite strong War and Navy Department 
support. 


+4 + 


HOUSE CONFEREES ON THE INDEPEN- 
dent Offices Appropriation bill are stand- 
ing firm against the so-called McKellar 
amendment abolishing TVA’s revolving 
fund and calling for Senate confirmation 
of all government positions paying over 
$4,500 a year. 

Senator McKellar would have Con- 
gress control all —I'VA revenues by forc- 
ing them into the Treasury general fund 
where they would be doled out through 
congressional appropriations. 

‘TTVA’s management principles have 
been vigorously defended in the House, 
where almost equally vigorous opposition 
has been voiced to the other McKellar 
proposal. Cochran (D. Mo.) has chal- 
lenged the validity of both amendments 
on the grounds that they constitute legis- 


‘lative action written into an appropriation 


bill, a violation of House rules. 
+ ¢ + 


THE Pace pitt (HR 4278) AUTHOR- 
izing the school lunch program under 
War Food Administration has been ap- 
proved in conference and is now ready 
for final congressional action. The bill 
provides for continuation of the present 
program for two years. 

An appropriation of $50,000,000 was 
earmarked for the program in WFA’s 


— bill. Conferees on that measure have been 


awaiting action on the Pace bill before 


taking steps to provide the school lunch 


funds, as one of the technical objections 
to the program has been that there was 
no authorizing legislation. 
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The Common Welfare 


Health Insurance 
EF UNDS to start the revolutionary plan 


for health care and medical ingur- 
ance recently proposed by Mayor F. H. 
La Guardia of New York City have been 
made available by the New York Foun- 
dation, a philanthropic endowment oper- 
ating in the fields of medical science, so- 
cial welfare, and education. The mayor 
announced in mid-May that the incor- 
poration papers for the non-profit agency 
designed to provide health care for all 
persons living or working in New York 
City and earning up to $5,000 a year 
would be filed within a fortnight. He 
hopes that the scheme will be functioning 
by the end of the year. 

The plan, offered by the mayor for 
public discussion on one of his weekly 
broadcasts, is to be set up on the prin- 
ciple of group insurance, financed jointly 
by employers and employes. It is the first 
in this country to cover all aspects of 
medical, surgical, and hospital care and 
service for its subscribers and their fami- 
lies. The cost is reckoned at 4 percent of 
the employe’s annual income, at least half 
of this to be paid by the employer. Mem- 
bership will be by groups. 

The plan was developed after a year’s 
study by a committee named. by Mayor 
La Guardia, of which he served as chair- 
man, with David H. Heyman, president 
of the Institute of Public Health Re- 
search, as vice-chairman. It is understood 
to have the approval of the medical socie- 
ties of the area, except for its income ceil- 
ing. The doctors are reported to consider 
that the service should be confined to per- 
sons with annual earnings under $2,500. 


Canadian Youth 


HE program of the Canadian Youth 
Commission, now well under way, 
has within it elements of unique experi- 
mentation in postwar planning, which 
should be of interest to social workers in 
both the United States and Canada. For 
the commission conceives its function to 
be not merely the collection of facts, but 
also to lay the basis for action at do- 
minion, provincial, and local levels. 
Subjectwise, the commission is con- 
cerned with the opinions, attitudes, and 
activities of youth, with the programs and 
plans of existing agencies, with such prob- 
lems as employment, physical and mental 
health, education, recreation, family liv- 
ing, citizenship, religion, and life philos- 
ophy. It is collecting relevant statistical 
data, but in addition is attempting to syn- 


thesize the thinking of people who have 
firsthand contact with these issues, 
through young peoples conferences and 
many special committees. 

This widespread participation is the 
foundation of the commission’s plan to 
translate findings into practical action. 
Originally set up by the YMCA, the 
membership of the commission itself was 
early broadened to include all outstand- 
ing group and sectional interests. Provin- 
cial committees have been set up in eight 
provinces, with twenty-five local councils, 
to date, in the larger Canadian communi- 
ties. Already over one thousand people 
are serving on committees of the com- 
mission or in provincial and local or- 
ganizations. 

R. E. G. Davis, the director of the 
commission, expects that this procedure 
will promote attention and action on 
youth needs; give a large number of peo- 
ple an initial experience in participating 
in one concrete project; provide a chan- 
nel through which young people can find 
expression; afford an opportunity. for 
youth-adult cooperation. 


Housing Week 


EVEN years ago a group of New 

Yorkers under the leadership of Har- 
old S. Buttenheim conceived and launched 
a forward looking experiment when they 
founded the Citizens Housing Council of 
New York. Designed to work for the 
improvement of housing and_neighbor- 
hood conditions, CHC was the first or- 
ganization of its kind in the country. Its 
board of directors included representa- 
tives of real estate, financial, technical, 
labor, religious, educational, and con- 
sumer interests, along with leaders of 
the city’s other civic and social groups. 

Last month, under its inspiration and 
guidance over one hundred citywide and 
neighborhood agencies joined together to 
put on the country’s first “Housing 
Week.” The object was to focus public 
attention on the twin problems of post- 
war housing and urban redevelopment; 
and to urge consideration now of pos- 
sible remedies, through public or private 
initiative, or both. 

More than fifty forums and confer- 
ences were held during the week. 
Geared to the interest of businessman, 
technician, consumer, social worker or 
general public, the meetings were or- 
ganized by architects, realtors, builders, 
financial interests, tenant groups, the 
New School for Social Research, the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art, and the Citizens 
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Housing Council, itself. An essay an 
poster contest in the public schools offere 
young people a chance to participate. 

Supplementing the more formal gather 
ings, exhibits, radio programs, block pat 
ties, and parades dramatized the depress 
ing effects of slums and blighted areas ot 
human beings, as well as their effect o1 
the city’s economic stability. Others high 
lighted the beneficial effects of good hous 
ing and sound neighborhood planning. 

Senator Robert F. Wagner and Mayo 
Fiorello H. La Guardia were Housin; 
Week’s honorary chairmen, with Loul. 
D. Lasker, associate editor of Survey As 
sociates, and Mary Sklar, former directo 
of the Citizens Housing Council, chaiz 
man and director respectively. 

New York’s Housing Week offers no 
only a constructive idea, but a tried am 
effective plan which might well serve a 
a pattern throughout the country. 


Agency Retirement Plan 


HE long felt need for a retiremen 

plan for employes of social agencie 
may be met at last if preliminary plan 
announced at Cleveland by Communit 
Chests and Councils, Inc., weather th 
final stages of committee and board ap 
proval. Local chests have been asked t 
include in their fall campaigns an amoun 
sufficient to cover premium payments fo 
the employes of member agencies, in an 
ticipation that final details will be suc 
cessfully worked out. 

The tentative proposals for a nationa 
plan, open to any philanthropic agency 
cover both professional and non-profes 
sional employes; require payment of . 
percent by the employe and 7 percent b' 
the employer; retire beneficiaries at th 
age of sixty-five or earlier under certaii 
conditions; and pay benefits of 20 to 2. 
percent of salary to the average par 
ticipant, with a special death benefit of a 
least ten months salary. The plan woul 
be open to any individual agency, or t 
groups of agencies, through the chest o 
other federation. Five thousand policy 
holders would be necessary to launch th 
plan. 

Community Chests and Councils, Inc 
is acting only as the initiating agency 
and the plan itself would be administere: 
by a new corporation broadly represen 
tative of welfare and philanthropic ir 
terests. But if, as, and when, the tente 
tive proposals take practical shape, sociz 
work will owe a real debt of gratitud 
to the community chest movement an 
its national association. 


NATIONAL CATHOLIC SCHOOL 
OF 
SOCIAL SERVICE 


Affiliated with the Catholic University 
of America 


Resident Graduate School of Social Work 


THE SOUTHARD SCHOOL 


(Children’s Department for The Menninger Clinic) 


For the Education and 


For Information: 
Rev. Lucian L. Lauerman, Ph.D. 
Director, 2400 Nineteenth Street, N.W., 


Se ishDicrs Psychiatric Treatment of 


Children of Average and 


Superior Intelligence. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Graduate School of Social Work 
LOS ANGELES 


Augusti14 to September 1 Boarding Home Facilities 


Seminar in Psychiatry . . Dr. Franz Alexander 


Specializations in public welfare administration—social 
group work—community organization—medical social 
work—child welfare and family case work 


TOPEKA, KANSAS 


Winter Term 
November 2-February 27 


Summer Term 
July 3- October 20 


SCHOOLS OF NURSING 


SETON HALL COLLEGE 
_ SCHOOL OF NURSING EDUCATION 
r Newark, New Jersey 


Dne year program of study in nursing educa- 
tion and public health nursing; credits earned 

in these programs may be applied toward the 
Saeree of Bachelor of Science. Open to 
papeoatcs of accredited Schools of Nursing. 

lasses admitted in Fall, Spring and Summer 
= ten Scholarship applications considered. _ 


r Session will be conducted on 3 


umme’ 
THREE WEEK Sessions, July 3 to penis 


ber 1. Registration begins aiondey, June 2 


3 For further information write to 
SCHOOL OF NURSING BEUCATION 


2 cae 


GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE 
FOR TEACHERS 


‘Nursing Education Division 


Programs of study leading to certifi- 
cate-in Public Health Nursing, 
Bachelor of Science, and Master of 
Arts degrees. Students admitted fall, 


_ winter, spring, and summer quarters. 


For further information write to 


DIRECTOR, 
NURSING EDUCATION DIVISION 
PEABODY COLLEGE 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


AContinued from page 188) 


t government has a responsibility 


‘or full employment. Other goals 
eralization of the employment 
the provision of complete medi- 


health services to be ae by 4 


The question of whether social workers 
-as such should form political ties to 
achieve their objectives raised some con- 


troversy at a meeting called by the Social | 
There, © 


Work Emergency Committee. 
Eveline M. Burns of the National Plan- 


ning Association said that social workers 


should bend. their efforts toward ‘getting 


to include | social measures in : 
( New — 


Segal « 


7 


VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY 
School of Nursing 
Nashville 4, Tenn. 


Courses offered: 


Collegiate course in Basic Nursing Educa- 
tion, entrance requirements two years col- 
lege work. Next classes, January and Sep- 
tember 1945. B.S. in nursing degree. 
Scholarships under U. S. Cadet Nurse — 
Corps program. 

Courses for graduate nurses in Public 
Health Nursing, and Ward Teaching, with 
field practice. Next classes, June and Sep- 
tember 1944, and March 1940. ‘Scholar- 
ships and loans available. 


Apply—Office of the Dean 


a : t Yson 
Trade Unions in Social Work. She criti- _ 
cized social workers for allowing “the Gf 


purely negative and ameliorative sid 


activities to predominate in the pu 
mind.” The growing social insurance. 


grams, she warned, will not b 
with social workers: “unless th 
sion expands its vision an 


interest,’ mond unless the sc 


RESORT 
NORTH CAROLINA 


WOODLAND COTTAGES: High in the 
mountains of Western Carolina. Quiet, 
clean and comfortable. Equipped for 
Housekeeping, For information address: 
Miss Martha Armstrong, Woodland Cot- 
tages, Spruce Pine, North Carolina. 


PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS 


part which professional nurses take in the 
betterment of the world. Put it in your 
librarv. $3.00 a year. 1790 Broadway at 58 
St., New York, 19, N. Y. 


PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 


Special articles, theses, speeches, papers. Re- 
search, revision, bibliographies, etc. Over 
twenty years’ experience serving busy pro- 
fessional persons. Prompt service extended. 
AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU, 516 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


ORIGINAL SERMONS, SPEECHES, LEC- 
TURES, Club Papers, professionally prepared. 
Criticism, rewriting, plotting, ghostwriting of 
book-length manuscripts, short-stories, feature 
articles, Testimonials galore. Printed Lec- 
tures, Sermons and Outlines also furnished. 
FREE circular. Dept. “S,’’ Continental 
Writers’ & Speakers’ Bureau, 210 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. 


INSTITUTIONAL TRADE 


SEEMAN BROS., Inc. 


Groceries 


Hudson and North Moore Streets 
New York 


FOR SALE 


CAMP FURNITURE AND EQUIPMENT 
FOR SALE. Miscellaneous used equipment in- 
cluding beds, mattresses, sheets, blankets, piano. 
For information call Miss Foley, Ca. 5-1095. 
Goddard Neighborhood Center, New York Citv 


EMPLOYMENT AGENCY 


GERTRUDE R. STEIN, INC. 
AGENCY, 64 West 48th Street, New 
York. Wisc. 7-4961. A professional 
bureau specializing in fund-raising, 
group work, institutional, casework 
and medical social work positions. 


WORKERS WANTED 


. EXECUTIVE SECRETARY for Catholic Fam- 


ily Agency in Southern California. Fine train- 
ing with supervisory experience. Attractive 
salary. 7962 Survey. 


Lincoln Center, of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., with 
settlement house program has 2 staff positions 
available, Girls’ Worker and Supervisor of 
Program and Volunteers. For particulars, 
write Rockwood Jenkins, Executive Director. 


_Good opportunities for ad- 
vancement. Salary range $1760.00 to $2760,00, 
plus 17% additional while prolonged work 
week of 44 hours is in effect. 7957 Survey. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
SPECIALIST IN SOCIAL RESEARCH, in- 
cluding mental hygiene, with wide experience 
in publicity and public relations, author books, 
articles, reports, pamphlets, desires permanent 
connection this fall in or around New York. 
7980 Survey. 


Position or Fellowship for September in Child 
Guidance Clinic, Family Life Classes, or Coun- 
selling Bureau. Rich background. 7979 Survey. 


WANTED: Investigator, welfare, personnel or 
publicity position. 13 years probation experi- 
ence. Also teaching, agency investigator and 
publicity work. 7981 Survey. 


‘ot a vociferous public group demand for 
them.” 


At a meeting of the social action sec- 


tion, Sidney Maslen of New York named 
five prerequisites to the achievement of 
desired social programs: 


1. A citizens committee, with staff, bud- 


get, community backing and competence in 
legislative activity. 


2. Pre-legislative study of proposed bills. 
3. Activity during the legislative session. 
4. Passivity to indicate disapproval of 


objectionable bills. 


5. Post-legislative activity. 


Timing of action and the backing of an 
enlightened public opinion are important 
factors, he added. 


In line with the intense interest in 


methods of achievement was the “design 
for serving” offered to social workers at 
the closing session Saturday by Leonard 
W. Mayo, dean of the School of Applied 
Social Sciences, Western Reserve Uni- 
versity. He named as social work’s “‘logi- 
cal frontier” . . 
can be peace; an economy in which there 
is full employment; a society in which 
minority groups may live as free people.” 
He suggested four methods of social 
action: 


. a world in which there 


1. The constant strengthening of. social 


work’s basic services, basic techniques, and 
basic research. 


2. Inclusion in social planning of areas 


closely related to social work—correctional 
institutions, mental hospitals and others. 


3. Encouragement of the use of social 


work techniques under other auspices—edu- 
cation, business and industry, organized 
labor, rehabilitation services, housing. 


4. A frontal attack on fundamental social 


problems. 


To be effective in attacking social 


problems, he advised social workers: 


As individuals to remain free of en- 


tangling alliances. 


As agencies to see that their policies 


and structure are “suitable for preven- 
tion.” 


As a profession to find a channel 


through which their voice may be heard. 


But, warned Dean Mayo, social work- 


ers must remember and proceed on the 
theory that their particular genius lies in 
bringing divergent individuals and groups 
together. 


This was a fitting reminder to social 


workers who were going home from 
Cleveland intent on taking their full 
share of responsibility in shaping the 


~future. 


Acknowledgement is made to Louise G. 


Dichman of the Survey staff for her re- 
portorial aid, and to Bradley Buell, William 
W. Burke, Daniel R. Elliott, Charles 
Hendry, Ruth Lerrigo, Ruth D. Mack, 
Lillie M. Peck, Henry L. Zucker, dnd 


others, for their. assistance.—k. C. 
(In answering advertisements please mention SuRVEY MIDMONTHLY) 
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Directory of Social 
Organizations (cont.) 


Health 


NATIONAL JEWISH HOSPITAL AT DE 
VER, 3800 East Colfax Ave., Denver, Cc 
rado, Samuel Schaefer, Executive Secreta 
Chas. J. Kaufman, M.D., Medical Direct 
Free, non-sectarian for needy tubercul 
adults and children (kosher dietary). Ma 
tains children’s preventorium. Medical, e 
cational, vocational, occupational, psychole 
cal, psychiatric and social services. Est! 
Cohen, director of Social Service and 1 
cational Therapy.. Applications, New _Y« 
area: 19 West 44th St., Philip Hot 
director; Philadelphia area: 1103 Wide: 
Building, Harold Greenspun, director; C 
cago area: 30 North La Salle St. Ot 
applications through local Jewish _Federat 
and Welfare Funds or direct to Hospital. 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUBL 
HEALTH NURSING—1790 Broadway 
58th St., New York. Ruth Houlton, R.. 
Gen. Dir. Advisory Service, statisti 
monthly magazine, Public Health Nursi: 


NATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOC] 
TION—1790 Broadway, at 58th St., N 
York, Dr. Kendall Emerson, managing 
rector. Pamphlets of methods and progr 
for the prevention of tuberculosis. Publi 
tions sold and distributed through state as 
ciations in every state. American Review 
Tuberculosis, medical journal, $8.00 a ye: 
and Monthly Bulletin, house organ, free 


PLANNED PARENTHOOD FEDERATIC 
OF AMERICA, INC. (formerly Birth C 
trol Federation of America)—A clear: 
house cooperating with social workers 
referring mothers to medically directed bi 
control clinics in 42 states, including 
centers in Greater New York. In ar 
lacking centers, qualified physicians ; 


available. Phone or write: 501 Madis 
Avenue, New York City. 'WIckersh 
2-8600. Honorary Chairman, Marga 
Sanger. President, J. H. Upham, M.1 


National Director, D. Kenneth Rose; Me 
cal Director, Claude C. Pierce, M.D 


MARGARET SANGER RESEARCH BURES 


17 W..16th St., N. Y. City. WA 9-62 
MARGARET SANGER, Director. 
Every day 9 A.M-4 P.M. 

Saturdays 9 A.M. to 1 P.M. 

Wednesday & Thursday evenings 5:30-8 P. 


Racial Adjustment 


NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE, INC., w 
its 44 branches improves social conditions 
Negroes seeking “no alms, but opportuni 
for them. Secures and trains social worke 
Investigates conditions of city life as ba 
for practical work. Publishes OPPORT 
NITY, Journal of Negro Life. Solicits gi 
1133 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Social Work Personnel 


SOCIAL WORK VOCATIONAL BUREA 
122 East 22nd Street, New York City. ] 
tional placement and counseling service 
case work fields. Membership organizat 
for social workers and agencies. No pla 
ment fee. Louise C. Odencrantz, Direc: 


SOCIAL SECURITY 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR SOCI 
SECURITY, 22 East 17th Street, DJ 
York 3, N. Y. (Algonquin 4-3198), Har 

» Lebrun, Acting Executive Director. A 
profit, non-partisan organization of exp 
and laymen interested in the adoption, 
Provement and extension of sound so 
security measures for the people of Amer 
especially in the field of health insura 
unemployment compensation, old age | 
survivors’ insurance, public assistance, 
Cooperates with consumer, labor, emplo 
civic welfare, farm and other groups; 
tributes educational material; helps in o 
izing conferences and public cheatin eal 
in the formulation ot Programs and 
preparation of literature. Promotes co 
tive legislation and improvements in | 
tion and administration. Issues Social 
Tity, a magazine of news and opinion 
contributors, students, and leaders in 
field—$3.00 per year; special rates on qi 
Es Eset: oo ae : classes and o 

oups. ibliography of available litera 
in this field, free on request. — - 


_ DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Child Welfare 


- 
RKSHIRE INDUSTRIAL FARM, Canaan, 
! New York. A national, non-denominational 
"i farm school for problem boys. Boys: between 
#1 12 and 14 received through private surrender 
Hc or court commitment, Supported'.by agreed 
{ Payments from parents or other responsible 
Hj persons, in addition to voluntary contribu- 

i tions. For further information address Mr. 
#/ Byron D. Paddon, Superintendent, or the 
#) New York Office at 101 Park Ave. Tel.: 
B. Lex. 2-3147. yf Sie bk 


NYS’ ATHLETIC LEAGUE, INC., 70 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 1i, N.. Y. Coordinates 
the athletic work of 100 Boys’ Clubs, Settle- 
ment Houses and Community Centers in 
Greater New York. Gustavus. T. Kirby, 
Honorary President; Judge Raphael P. 
Koenig, President; Robert E. McCormick, 
Treasurer; Willard L. Kauth, Director. 
Sponsors the. Benjamin Harrison Recreation 
Center, 657 Tenth Avenue, the Theodore 
Roosevelt Recreation Center, 698 Tenth Ave- 
nue, The Lincoln Recreation Center, 235 
West 113 Street, The Tot Lot; 422 West 


and Camp Orenda in the Interstate Park. 


YX¥YS CLUBS OF AMERICA, INC., 381 

ourth Avenue, N.Y.C.—David W. Arm- 
strong, Exec. Dir. A national organization. 
‘Serves member Clubs in programs, activities, 
‘methods, financing. Organizes new Clubs. 
BoyscluBs prepare boys for responsibilities 


‘of citizenship. Activities include recréation, ’ 


physical and health training, vocational 
‘training and guidance, and character build- 
‘ing under leadership. Work with boys. from 
low income areas. : 


4 


Y SCOUTS 01 
N.Y.C. Inc. in 1910 & chartered ey Con- 
“gress in 1916 to develop character in boys & 
ean them in citizenship. Programs: Cub- 


Senior Scouting, 15 years and glder, avail- 


"Walter W. Head, Pres., Dr. Elbert K. Fret- 
‘well, Chief Scout Executive, © 0 % 


D WELFARE LEAGUE OF A 


MERICA 


secure improved 
their svigna fields of work. It also ¢o- 


ties, states, churches, fraternal orders J 
r civic groups to work out worthwhile 


i 


are interested. . 
q Pres 


aces 


ae 


local socie- 
eae 


49th Street, Camp Sebago, Camp Wakonda | 


TS OF AMERICA, 2 Park Ave., ' 


g, boys! 9-11; Scouting, 12..and older; . 


‘able locally through sponsorsttip by schools, - 
urches, fraternal orders, civic groups, etc. 


TEE 


—130 E. 22nd Street, New York City.’ Av’ | 
league of children’s agencies and institutions | 
standards and methods, 


rates ‘with other .children’s,- agencies, 


Its in phase of child welfare in which .. 


IATIONAL SOCIETY FOR CRIPPLED. Paneth ; 
TE Ohio. EE? V Baliaey, Kingsport, 4-1 .. +. Industrial Democracy 
potas, Bowens | 

eaviueral-and fon |... LEAGUE: FOR IN 


Education 


NATIONAL WOMAN’S CHRISTIAN “TEM- 
PERANCE UNION, 1730 Chicago Avenue, 
Evanston, IIl.,; organized in every state, with 
10,000 local auxiliaries, presents a program 
of alcohol education and Christian Citizen- 

‘ ship,. with which every interested person ‘is 
invited to assist. Total abstinence from 
alcoholic beverages and dues of $1.00 per 
year are the basis of membership, 


Family Living 


ASSOCIATION FOR FAMILY LIVING, 
TH esource in child guidance, marriage 
and family relations. Speakers, counseling,, 
library and materials in youth and parent 

. education, 209 S. State St., Chicago. 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF FAMILY 
RELATIONS (inc. 1930), directed by Paul 
Popenoe. Public education, personal serv- 
ice, research. Write for list of publications. 
607 S. Hill St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Blind 


AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR THE 
BLIND, INC.—15 West 16th Street, New 
York. A national organization conducting 
research. and field service. Library. Mechani- 
cal appliances for the blind. M. C. Migel, 
President;\ Robert B. Irwin, Executive 

_ Director. 


_ + Foundations 


sy eter 


“RUSSELL ‘SAGE FOUNDATION—¥For the 


Improvement of Living Conditions—Shelby 
‘M. Harrison, General Director, 130 E. 22nd 
St., New York. Departments: Arts ‘and 
Social Work, Charity’ Organizations, Con- 
sumer , Credit Studies, Industrial Studies, 


Library, Social Work Interpretation, Social ‘\' 
Work Year Book, Statistics, Surveys. The , 
publications) of the Russell Sage Foundation — 


‘offer to the public in practical and inexpen- 
sive form some of the most important results 
of its work. Catalogue sent upon request. ~ 


Legislature. of the State of 


tion,’’ rendering to the average citizen a 


we) 4, Service “similar to that rendered to their 
E respective founders by well-known private » =} 


.. foundations: | Funds may be contributed’ as 
.. (a), Unconditional gifts, (b) Conditional or 
; ee ae c) Memorial gifts: and 
‘ ds;*' 
ARIAS benevolent funds, (f) Bequests by 
wi 


ege S Charles V. Vickrey, President, 60 © 
‘. . \East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


—Promotes a better understandin 


'_ East 19th Street, New 


E GOLDEN RULE FOUNDATION—In- _ 
eorporated March 1929 by acca act.of,the ,, 

: York, serves ". 
the American: public as ‘fa people’s founda-:~ 


ifts on the annuity plan, (e), , 


Pare 


DUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY 
’ ii fe sepa: if 


National Conference 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL 
WORK—Dr. Ellen C. Potter, President, 
Trenton, New Jersey; Howard R, Knight, 
Secretary, 82 N. High St., Columbus, Ohio. 
The Conference is an organization to discuss 
the principles of humanitarian effort and to 
Increase the efficiency of social servicé 
agencies. Each year it holds an annual 
meeting, publishes in permanent form the 
Proceedings of the meeting and issues a 
quarterly Bulletin. Proceedings “are sent 
free of. charge to all members upon payment 
ot a mémbership fee of $5. 


National: Red Cross 


THE AMERICAN RED CROSS—Administered 
through National Headquarters in 'W ashing- 
ton, D. C., and five Area offices in San 
Francisco, St. Louis, Atlanta, New York 
City, and Alexandria, Va.. There are 3756 
local Chapters organized mostly on a county 
basis. Services of the Red Cross are: Dis- 
aster Relief and Civilian War Aid, First 
Aid, Water Safety and Accident Prevention, 
Junior Red Cross, Medical and Health Serv- 
ice, Nursing Service, Services to the Armed 
eked ak Special Services, Blood 

onor Service, Nutrition Service, an 
Relief Production Service. ie 


Public Administration 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR PUBLIC AD- 
MINISTRATION, 1313 East 60th Street, 
Chicago 37, Illinois. To advance the scienoe 
of public ‘administration and to facilitate the 
exchange of ‘knowledge and exyericess 
among: persons interested ‘or engaged in the 
field. Official quarterly journal, Public 
Administration : Review, ‘presents various 
views. On management ‘and administrative 
Tegulation, reviews significant books and 
public documents to keep readers informed 
on current opinion and practices in public 
administration. © : Sites 


Religious Organizations 


HOME MISSIONS COUNCIL OF NORTH. 


AMERICA—297 Fourth Ave., New York 
City. The inter-denominational home mise 

sion body of 23 denominations. Executive 

Secretaries, Edith E.~ Lowry, Mark A. 

Dawber; ° Migrant «Supervisors: Western, _ 
Mrs. F. E. Shotwell, 3330 West Adams 

- Blvd., :Los Angeles, Calif.; Mid- Western, © 
Miss Helen. White, 203 North Wabash Ave.,. 

Chicago, Til, Sk Ee opeaas i aoe 
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Professional Education for Social Work 


For positions of responsibility in social work, professional education is essential. The following 
ety constitute the esis years of the American Association of Schools of Social Work. 
Schools offering a curriculum of one year are indicated by *. Schools not so marked offer two 
years or more. Correspondence with individual schools is recommended. For information re- 
garding the Association address the Secretary, Miss Leona Massoth, 1313 East 60 Street, 


Chicago, 37, Illinois, 


Arcanta Univearsiry ScHoor or Socia, Work 
247 Henry St. S.W., Atlanta, Ga. 
Forrester B. Washington, Director 


Boston Co.iece ScHoor or Socia, Work 
126 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
Dorothy Book, Acting Director 


Boston University, ScHoot or Socrat Work 
84 Exeter St., Boston, Mass. 
Richard K. Conant, Dean 


Bryn Mawr Co.tece, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
Carola Woerishoffer Graduate Dept. of Social 
Economy and Social Research 
Mildred Fairchild, Director 


University OF BurraLo ScHoor or Socia, Work 
25 Niagra Square, Buffalo 2, New York 
Niles Carpenter, Dean 


University or Cauirornis, Berkeley, Calif. 
Department of Social Welfare 
Harry M. Cassidy, Director 


Cagnecic InstTirTUTE oF TcCHNOLOGY 
Department of Social Work, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Mary Clarke Burnett, Head of Department 


CatHotic UNIverRsIry oF AMERICA 
School of Social Work, Washington, D. C. 
Rev. Thomas E. Mitchell, Dean 


Untversiry or Cuicaco, Chicago, Hl. 
School of Social Service Administration 
Helen Wright, Dean 


University oF Denver, Denver, Colorado 
School of Social Work 
Florence W. Hutsinpillar, Director 


ForpHam Universiry ScHoot or Soctat Service 
134 East 39th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Mies Anna E. King, Dean 


*Tue ScHooL or SoctaL Work or THE UNiversiry 
or Hawau, Honolulu, Hawaii, 
Ferris F. Laune, Director 

*Howagp University, Washingos: D. c. 

_ Graduate Division of Social Werk 

Inabel Burns Lindsay, Directer ; 

Inpiana Unrversiry, Indianapolis, Indiana 
Training Course for Social Werk 


School of Social Welf 


Univensiry or Nesaaska, Lincoln, Neb. 
Graduate School of Social Work 
Frank Z. Glick, Director 


Tue New York Scuoor oF Socra, Work 
of Columbia University 
122 East 22nd Street, New York 10, N. Y. 
Walter W. Pettit, Director 


Unrversiry of Nortu Carourna, Division of 
Public Welfare and Social Work, Chapel Hill, N. C. 
Roy M. Brown, Director 


Ouro Srate Universiry, Columbus, Ohio 
School of Social Administration 
Charles C. Stillman, Director 


*Universiry of OKLAHOMA, Norman, Oklahoma 
School of Social Work 
J. J. Rhyne, Director 


_Universiry of PennsyivaniA, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pennsylvania School ef Social Work 
Kenneth L. M. Pray, Director 


Universiry or Pirrssurcu, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
School of Applied Social Sciences 
W. I. Newstetter, Dean - : 


ScHoor oF Socrat SERVICE 
Samst Louis University 
Louis, Missouri 
Rev. A. H. Scheller, S.J.. Director 


Simmons CoLLece ScHoo. or Soca, Work 
18 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. - ae 
Katharine D. Hardwick’ Duero? 


SmirH Couuece ScHoon ron SoctaL Work — 
Northampton, Massachusetts __ 33 
Miss Florence R. Day, Director 


Uniwenaiews OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles = 
Graduate School of Social Work : 
Arlien Johnson, Dean 


Univensiry of Toronto, Toronto, Canada 
School of Social Werk wet ue 
Stuart K. Jaffary, Director 


Salt Lake City, Utah am, 
‘Arthur I, Becloy, Dean © 


SH 


